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THE DOVE STILL PERCHES IN IRELAND 

The conferences now being held in London between the 
British and Irish delegations, with encouraging reports 
issuing lately, represent the persistent triumph of the idea 
of peace on both sides of the Irish Channel. Since the Brit- 
ish Government offered Sinn Fein the dominion status for 
Ireland, subject to control of Irish seas by the Royal Navy, 
to the right of the Crown to seek voluntary enlistments in 
Ireland, and to other such general prerogatives, there have 
been enough crises in the negotiations to have shattered 
them, but for the strength of the peace idea that had gripped 
the people, with the cessation of fighting soon after King 
George's speech. 

Once the fighting was stopped, the thought of resuming it 
became intolerable to the masses, although there have been 
occasional outbreaks. It is that fact which makes the foun- 
dation for the strong insistence found in almost every quar- 
ter that the present conference must not be in vain, and for 
the great hope that the end of the feud is almost in sight. 
Not even the belligerent statement issued by Mr. de Valera, 
just before the conference convened, has altered the faith 
of millions that the Irish war is over, for there were similar 
belligerent utterances from both sides during the preceding 
negotiations. 

The negotiations began on August 14, when, upon receipt 
of the offer of dominion status, Mr. de Valera insisted upon 
independence, which was taken to mean absolute separation 
and the establishment of a nation wholly separate from 
Great Britain. Two days later Mr. de Valera spoke in that 
vein before the Dail Eireann, and the following day he 
reiterated his views in a second speech. On August 19 Mr. 
Lloyd-George, in Commons, was meeting these Dublin 
speeches with the statement : "We have put all our cards on 
the table. The outline of our offer cannot be altered, nor 
the basis changed." One week after the Lloyd-George speech 
Mr. de Valera wrote him that the Dail Eireann had rejected 
the British offer. 

That, on the surface, looked like an impasse. It was not. 
Mr. Lloyd-George stood pat, but he argued skillfully for fur- 
ther conference. Nearly ten days afterward Mr. de Valera 
again rejected the British offer, but he, too, was willing for 
further conference. Sir Horace Plunkett was urging an 
Irish plebiscite when, on September 6, Mr. de Valera gave 
warning that ultimatums and force meant renewed war. 
The next day Mr. Lloyd-George cut into the growing mass 
of words and statements with a concrete proposition for a 
conference on September 20, explaining that the British 
could not accept the principle that any demand of the Irish 
must be accepted. That point had been raised in connection 
with the insistence of the Irish that they enter conference 
as an independent nation. 

Six days afterward, on September 13, Joseph McGrath 
and Harry Boland, Irish representatives, saw Mr. Lloyd- 
George rather mysteriously, and soon it again appeared that 
the two sides were at daggers' points. The two Irish agents 
had visited the British Premier to ascertain whether the 
conference could not meet with the Irish delegates accepted 
as representatives of an independent nation. Again Mr. 
Lloyd-George stood pat, and on September 15 Mr. de Valera 
wrote accepting the conference offer, but reiterating the 
Irish contention; whereupon Mr. Lloyd-George canceled the 
invitation to conference and claimed that to admit the Irish 
position would be to admit severance between Ireland and 
Great Britain. 



In that, the most serious crisis of the negotiations, Mr. 
de Valera telegraphed Mr. Lloyd-George of the necessity 
that the Irish position be defined. There followed a swift 
series of telegrams between the two leaders, each reiterating 
his position, but each becoming more conciliatory. Both, 
obviously, were extremely anxious for the conference, but 
Mr. de Valera found it difficult to retreat from his position 
that Ireland is a separate and independent nation, and Mr. 
Lloyd-George would not admit that by the remotest implica- 
tion. Finally the necessary formula was found, when Mr. 
Lloyd-George proposed to meet Mr. de Valera on the premise 
that the latter was the representative of his people, not of 
sovereignty, and Mr. de Valera, on September 19, countered 
with the statement that each side could enter the conference 
"without prejudice" to its claims. 

After the conference actually got under way the inherent 
difficulties of the problem were complicated temporarily by 
unwise political actions on each side. In the latter part of 
October Mr. de Valera, who is not a member of the Irish 
delegation, sent a message to the Pope which markedly irri- 
tated British opinion and evidently annoyed some of the 
Irish leaders ; but common sense straightened out that vexa- 
tion. Then, as the month was drawing to a close, Col. John 
Gretton, speaking for a body of Unionist members in Com- 
mons, proposed a resolution censuring the British Ministry 
for dealing with rebels and for. not having gone to Parlia- 
ment with its proposals to Ireland before entering confer- 
ence. The final outcome of that action, however, was unex- 
pectedly beneficial to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Lloyd-George won the endorsement of Commons for 
his policy by a vote of 439 to 43— better than 10 to 1— after 
demanding approval or rejection of the policy in a speech 
which generally is regarded as a model expression of sane 
British sentiment and of the viewpoint of the reasonable 
man on the street, anxious to "see business done" in the 
Irish matter and impatient of quibbles and legalisms in a 
situation affecting the lives and welfare of millions of peo- 
ple. The speech follows, in part : 

I now come to the motion. The motion, as they say, 
divides itself naturally into two parts. The first part con- 
demns the government for entering into negotiations with 
men who at the time were engaged in a conspiracy against 
the authority of the Crown. The second part says the nego- 
tiations should have been preceded by the sanction of Par- 
liament to proposals actually made. 

I will deal with the second part first. The first observa- 
tion I want to make is that no pact entered into in the 
course of the negotiations can come into effect without the 
authority of Parliament. Every detail will have to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and the agreement, if there be one, 
will have to be converted into the form of an act of Parlia- 
ment, which must pass all stages in the House. Therefore 
nothing can be done without the full scrutiny and sanction 
of Parliament. . . . 

I was always in favor of a conference if we could get it. 
If this House had passed an act of Parliament, it would 
have paralyzed all negotiations, and if you enter into a con- 
ference it is not right to put negotiators into a worse posi- 
tion than those you have to meet. We have notified Parlia- 
ment of every step we have taken. I have repeatedly stated 
to the House, and within the recollection of many members 
who are present, that the government is prepared to meet in 
discussion any representatives of the Irish people who "could 
deliver the goods"— that is, any one who was in a position 
to make good the bargain when it was made, we were willing 
to discuss matters with him. 

I remember first of all receiving the leaders of the House 
a trades-union deputation. We were asked whether we were 
prepared to meet representatives of Sinn Fein, and there 
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was some talk of a bridge. I said I would meet any one on 
the bridge to discuss terms, providing they were in a posi- 
tion to "deliver the goods." 

I have repeatedly stated I was willing to meet any one 
who could make a bargain on behalf of the population of 
Ireland, and each time I made the statement to this House. 
Now, that is the position. It was never challenged. None 
in this House challenged it. None said, "You must not ne- 
gotiate. You ought to crush the rebellion at once." 

I therefore proceed to the next point. I arrive at the letter 
of July, which I stated was a letter written to carry out the 
spirit of the King's appeal in his gracious speech from the 
throne at Belfast. That letter was written in July. This 
House sat for months after that. Why was not there a chal- 
lenge then? This is not the time to challenge, when the 
conference is on. The time to make the challenge was when 
the letter was published, when the House was informed of 
the negotiations. 

What I want to point out is this: Every step which was 
taken was taken after full notification to the House in re- 
peated statements, after full publication of the letters, and 
there had been no challenge until after the conference began. 
Now I am invited to state what the opinion of the govern- 
ment is in the middle of the conference upon subjects which 
are now under discussion by the conference. 

There are two kinds of conferences we can hold. You can 
hold a perfectly open conference, where reporters are ad- 
mitted, where everything is presented to the public by the 
following morning. They have their uses, but no business is 
ever transacted at them. There is a second kind of confer- 
ence, a conference with closed doors, where men can state 
their case, offer tentative proposals and make suggestions 
without always on the following morning finding themselves 
scrutinized, criticized, and attacked. These are the only 
conferences at which you can do business. 

Let the House of Commons realize that nothing can be ac- 
complished within closed doors without it coming later to 
the House of Commons for their authority. If they do not 
like the terms, they are not committed in the least. It is the 
business of the House of Commons to reject the terms if 
they do not like them, and they have full power to do so. 

Now I come to the points which my honorable friends have 
raised and which I take to be the gravamen of their charge 
against the government. They say : "We are all for a con- 
ference, but do not have the conference with men who have 
engaged in repudiating the authority of the Crown and who 
have been associated with deeds which we all abhor." 
. Let me ask who they would confer with? Would they 
confer with the Southern Unionists? They are the first to 
press me to go into conference. If we do not make arrange- 
ments with Mr. de Valera and his associates, who else is 
there? 

If there is to be a conference at all, it must be with the 
people who for the time being speak in the name of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. I am told they only speak for the 
Irish people because they have secured representation by 
intimidation and threats. If you are to say you will not 
treat with men as elected representatives because of methods 
by which they have been elected, then there is an end to the 
British Constitution. I have never seen a party obtain a 
majority in the House without the other party claiming they 
had been elected by methods which are discreditable to the 
very last degree. 

Now, let us face the realities. We know from reports re- 
ceived that for the moment the sympathies of Ireland are 
behind these people, and the only thing we can do is, when 
men have been elected under act of Parliament, to treat 
them as representatives of their people. 

You may say all Sinn Fein has declared for a republic, all 
Sinn Fein has repudiated the authority of this country, and 
I make the admission, but if you are not going to deal with 
them, there is no one in Ireland to deal with. 

It is not the first time Great Britain has treated with 
rebels with good effect for the empire. As a matter of fact, 
on the annexation to the Crown of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, every man who fought us was a rebel against 
the authority of the Crown. Therefore, the only point for 



us to decide is this : Whether you are going to enter into con- 
ference at all, not whether you are going to enter into nego- 
tiations with these men who have repudiated the authority 
of the Crown, but whether you are going to say you will, 
first of all, at whatever cost, crush the rebellion and then 
deal with Ireland. 

Negotiations are proceeding. I would be happy if I could 
be in a position to announce that the great parent races 
which founded this empire had decided to put an end to this 
feud of centuries and substitute comradeship; but I cannot 
conceal the possibility that I may have to make the grim 
announcement that it is impossible to settle without danger 
or dishonor. 

If that terrible hour comes and some one standing at this 
table has to invite this House and the country to make 
greater sacrifices, then Britain's conscience must be free and 
we must feel that everything has been done. 

If the security of this country is menaced; if this throne 
is repudiated ; if this empire is to be mutilated and Ireland 
established as an alien country on our most vulnerable flank, 
free to make any arrangements with the enemies of this 
country, free to make war on our commerce; if Ireland 
walks off with her freedom, leaving Britain staggering alone 
under the burdens thrown upon her for benefits which every 
Irishman in the world is sharing today, whether in this 
country, the dominions, or America ; if arrangements are in- 
sisted upon which will mean civil war between Catholic and 
Protestant — then Britain, I feel confident, will make the 
necessary sacrifices to face the necessary risk to avert such 
evils. 

Great issues are dependent upon this conference ; the fate 
of the empire, or rather the strength of the empire, is in- 
volved. If concessions are pressed that would weaken the 
empire, the government will take all hazards to protect it. 
If concessions can be made which will bring an honorable 
peace, which will strengthen the empire, we will hazard all 
on the possibility of achieving that object. 



TRIBUTE TO GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

In the November 10 issue of the Gongregationalist appears 
an account of a simple and sincere tribute to a departed 
friend, such as few may hope to be given their memory 
after they cross over. The late George Perry Morris, who 
spent the last years of his useful life as assistant editor 
of the Advocate of Peace, was the man who so lived that 
on October 28, months after his death in Washington, on 
June 12, old friends in far-away Boston gathered in Old 
South Church and spent a quiet hour recalling the manner 
of man he was. 

Little intimate accounts of Mr. Morris' life and interests 
were given by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon; 
Prof. Daniel Evans, of Andover Seminary; the Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman, of the Gongregationalist, upon whose staff Mr. 
Morris spent many years; and George W. Coleman, of 
the Twentieth Century Club, who also knew Mr. Morris in 
the circles of the Puddingstone Club and the Melting Pot. 
Another of the friends, the Rev. John G. Taylor, made the 
prayer. 

The account in the Gongregationalist continues : 

As the editor of The Congregationalist has looked over 
bound volumes containing the fruitage of Mr. Morris' 
prolific pen, he has wished that some of these sketches of 
eminent leaders in the church and state, as well as articles 
and editorials embodying Mr. Morris' minute knowledge of 
public affairs, might be given permanent embodiment in 
book form. But it is the newspaper man's duty to comment 
on passing affairs with no thought of literary fame. But 
though Morris' thoughts and feelings, put into vivid words, 
may lie buried in thirty dusty volumes, they vitalized and 
broadened at the time multitudes of readers in all parts 
of the United States and overseas, most of whom he never 



